Census Questionnaire 



Termed ‘Too Personal’ 
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Fear of prying Big Brother- 
ism, generated by a curious 
coalition of conservative con- 



Ohio), say the present ques- 
tionnaire is an inordinate in- 
vasion of privacy. Their civil 
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gressmen and civil libertari- 
ans, threatens to emasculate 
the 1970 decennial census. 

As U.S. Census Bureau offi- 
cials are readying the 68-point 
questionnaire for printing, 
congressmen are actively or- 
ganizing a campaign to reduce 
the total number of questions 
and to make most of the an- 
swers voluntary instead of 
mandatory. 

Census officials say this vir- 
tually will destroy accurate 
record keeping in much of the 
Federal Government. 

The congressmen, led by 
Rep. Jackson E. Betts (R- 



libertarian colleagues say the 
compulsory nature of the 
questions (a possible $100 fine 
and 60 days in jail for failing 
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CENSUS, From A1 

to respond) is unconstitu- 
tional. 

On tihe other side of the 
issue, an equally curious coali- 
tion of business tyeeons, ca- 
reer Government bureaucrats 
and assorted academics wants 
desperately to preserve the 
census questionnaire as now 
proposed. 



Government Planning 



The bureaucrats need the 
data for planning a host of 
Government programs from 
housing to highways. Big busi- 
ness need them for market 
forecasting, manpower needs, 
sampling and other uses. Aca- 
demics want them for re- 
search. 

Continuity of data from cen- 
sus to census is vital, they say, 
and would be broken by Betts' 
Legislation. 

Congress has repeatedly 
given the mandate empower- 
ing the Census Bureau to go 
beyond a simple head count of 
the nation and to chart its var- 
ious social characteristics, 
says Census Director A. Ross 
Eckler. Betts’ legislation is a 
“clear reversal and retrogres-l 
sion” of this policy, he says. 

“If we don’t have an ade- 
quate census in 1970,” says Al- 
bert Mindlin, chief statistician 
for the District government, 
“the entire social revolution of 
the 1960s will not be 
measurable . . . and we wont 
be able to plan for the fu- 
ture.” 



Six Basic Questions 



More than 40 congressmen, 
mostly conservative Republi- 
cans plus a few Democrats, in- 
troduced bills this year which 
Generally would reduce the 



mandatory questionnaire for 
1970 to six basic questions 
(name, age, sex, race, marital 
status and relationship to 
head of household) and make 
all other questions voluntary. 

The bills are dead now, of 
course, with the adjournment 
of Congress, but Betts and 
others intend to revive the 
legislation early next year. 

Through newsletters, speech- 
es and statements in the Con- 
gressinal Record, they have 
suggested that the 1970 cen- 
sus is different from those of 
the past, fraught with om- 
inous inquisitiveness and 
swollen with new and unneces- 
sary questions. 

Elimination of Questions 

In actual fact, say Census 
officials, -the number of ques- 
tions is about the same as in 
1960, less than in 1950 and 
1940 and far less than in some 
censuses of the late 19th cen- 
tury. 

On Oct. 3, 1967, Rep. Betts 
recommended that 44 of the 68 
questions of the 1970 census 
be eliminated entirely and 
that the sampling percentage 
of 18 others be reduced. 

As proposed by the Census 
Bureau, 22 of the questions 
would be asked of all persons; 
15 would be asked on a 25 per 
cent sampling basis of the 
population, 14 on a 20 per cent 
sample and 17 on a 5 per cent 
smaple. All questions would 
be mandatory — which has 

been- the case since 1790 when 
the first census was taken. 

Betts complains that the 
questionnaire not only invades 
people’s privacy but amounts 
to a humiliating burden. Peo- 
ple are asked if they have a 
flush toilet or share a shower 
with someone else, he says, 
for example. 

Personal Viewpoint 

Census officials freely ac- 
knowledge that questions 
about income, employment 
and housing status are per- 
sonal, but they point to their 
value in economic planning 
and to the Bureu’s unchal- 
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lenged and apparently un- 
blemished record of keeping 
responses confidential. Rec- 
ords are kept under lock and 
key, and no other Federal 
agency is permitted to see 
'them. 

Personal questions about 
plumbing and income seem 
pale now compared with some 
questions asked on the census 
in days gone by. Between 1880 
and 1910, citizens were subject 
under law to answer questions 
of this sort about each person 
in their households: 

• If an idiot, what is the 
size of his head (large, small 
or natural)? 

• If deaf, mute or blind, are 
his parents first cousins or 
otherwise related? 

If chronically diseased or 
physically defective, specify 
disease or defective part of 
body. 

If insane, is the person 
Jewish, kept in a cell or es- 
trained by a mechanical de- 
vice? 



• If a child in an almshouse, 
is he illegitimate or of respect- 
able origin? 

Ironically, these questions 
were specified by Congress, 
not the Census Bureau. It was 
not until 1930 that the author- 
ity for devising the question- 
naire was transferred to the 
Commerce Department, parent 
agency of the Census Bureau. 

Now a new phalanx of con- 
gressmen, headed by Betts, 
wants to reassert congres- 
sional hegemony over the 
questionnaire. 

The congressmen have allies 
on the outside world, too, but 
they have been markedly un- 
successful in their efforts. 

An organization called the 
National Right to Privacy 
Committee challenged a cen- 
Wis., area last May by placing 
Wis., area last May by placing 
a half-page advertisement in 
the Wisconsin State Journal 
on May 15 urging citizens to 
seek “reform of this monstros- 
ity” by contacting their con- 
gressmen. The pretest, con- 
ducted by mail in a unique ef- 
fort to reduce enumeration 
costs, got higher response, 91 
per cent, than any of the sev- 
eral pretest areas in the na- 
tion. 

Paper Organization 

The National Right to Pri- 
vacy Committee, formed about 
two years ago and headed by 
author Vance Packard and 
William F. Rickenbacker, a 
National Review editor and 
son of flying ace Eddie Rick- 
enbacker, is largely a paper 
organization. 

“The Committee has been 
dormant lately,” said Ricken- 
backer in a telephone inter- 
view from his Briarcliff 
Manor, N.Y., home. 

“We raised $380 two years 
ago, and we've managed to 
spend it,” he said. “I closed up 
the bank account a few weeks 



ago . . . The Committee exists 
in the form of letter heads on 
our stationery . . . Public sup- 
port has been surprisingly 
scanty” 

Even the American Civil 
Liberties Union, which tradi- 
tionally has opposed the com- 
pulsory census, switched sides 
recently. 

Unreliable Data 

On Oct. 5, after a number of 
discussions in which Census 
officials attempted to explain 
the practical value and confi- 
dentiality of census data, the 
1 national ACLU voted to recog- 
nize the need for compulsory 
questions. Many individual 
civil libertarian lawyers, how- 
ever, continue to oppose com- 
pulsion. 

Census officials contend 
that a census taken on the 
basis of voluntary questions 
would yield spotty and unre- 
liable data. 

The constitutionality of the 
compulsory census has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court. 
Only two persons in the his- 
tory of the census have been 
prosecuted for refusing to an- 
swer the questionnaire. Both 
occurred in 1960, and both 
were intentional test cases. 

One was brought by Ricken- 
backer who contended the 
questions were an invasion of 
privacy and an unconstitu- 
tional “search and seizure” of 
his information. 

He lost and paid a $100 fine. 
His 60-day jail sentence was 
supended. 

Superb Record 

Even opponents of the com- 
pulsory census concede that 
the Bureau has a superb rec- 
ord of confidentiality. 

Not Even J. Edgar Hoover 
can see our records,” says 
Edwin Goldfield, assistant 
director for statistical infor- 
mation at the Census Bureau. 



